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she loved to flutter, and she had been glad to retire 
with dignity. 

Lady Peters was a thoroughly made-up person. 
Few women more so, even in this superficial age. 
She looked about thirty, but her nearest friends knew 
that there never was a greater mistake than to sup- 
pose so. She was not handsome, but what nature 
had failed te do, art attempted to achieve. There 
was a vast amount of style about her. Her hair, 
abundant enough after the modern idea of abun- 
dance, was dressed in the height of the fashion. Her 
complexion was got up to perfection. Her pearly 
rows of teeth were white and even. Her figure was 
youthful. Her dress was in the best possible taste. 
She could talk on almost any subject. She was “up” 
in the most refined usages of society ; to use a homely 
and familiar expression, she was a host in herself. 

“ What a goose the girl is!” said her ladyship, as 
she reclined in an easy chair by the fire, opposite her 
nephew. 

She had just finished breakfast. He had been out 
some hours with his agent, and was ready for his 
lunch. 

“ T don’t think so,aunt. I think it was the right 
thing to do.” 

“Nonsense about right!” said his aunt, sharply. 
“You have such absurd notions, Frederic. The 
right thing is what will forward our own interests 
the most.” 

She never cared to keep the mask on before her 
nephew. 

He buried his face in the paper he was reading, 
instead of making any reply. 

“ Only that of course she will turn the child off, 
if the arrangement becomes inconvenient,” continued 
her ladyship. 

** The child has nowhere else to go, aunt.” 

« There is the workhouse.” 

“ Really, aunt——” 

“* My dear, I know more of the world than you do. 
I know all that sort of thing is sheer nonsense. The 
only real thing is self-interest.” 

He did not agree with her in the least. He knew 
better in his heart ; but he lacked moral courage to 
say so. 

« And are these very extraordinary people the only 
neighbours you have?” asked her ladyship, after a 





_ pause. 


“ Almost the only neighbours.” 

“ Dear me! and what was he—the man, I mean ?” 
She was speaking of Mr. Easton. 

“ He was in some business, I believe. I think he 
had a mill.” 

“ Good gracious! you have not brought me here 
to associate with a miller?” 

* He isa capital sort of man, aunt,” said Sir Frede- 
ric, biting his lip. “His honesty, and common 
sense, and knowledge of-——” 

“ Don’t tell me of honesty and common sense,” 











said she, sharply. “And my dear little Parisian 
bonnet, and the get-up I have prepared with such 
care! Ah, well—I am not quite come to that yet, 
I shall pack up my things——” 

“He is one of our richest men, too, almost a mil- 
lionaire,” continued Sir Frederic, carelessly, and as. 
if it were an after thought. 

“A millionaire! Why on earth did you not tell 
me that at first, instead of talking about his honesty? 
You are the most obtuse young man of my acquaint- 
ance, Frederic. Of course, that quite alters the case, 
quite !” 

* It would not weigh with me an atom, if the man 
were not a good man,” said Sir Frederic, firmly. 

“ Ah! that’s just like you,” and she held up her 
hands. ‘“ You always were so different to the rest of 
us. How you contrived to get those notions ig 
perfectly mysterious.” 

* T could easily tell you, aunt.” 

“ Could you? I should really like to know out of 
curiosity.” 

“From the Bible,’ and the young man spoke 
solemnly, and with feeling. Yet he was almost, not 
quite, persuaded to be a Christian. His character 
lacked one element—decision. 

She did not speak for a moment or two. Some- 
thing restrained her. Then she said, as if to change 
the subject— 

“ T think you told me they talked of calling ?” 

“‘ They did, and I fancy here they are. Yes, the 
carriage is at the door,” said Sir Frederic, rising 
and looking out. 

“ Dear me! what Vandalism! at this hour, too, 
when one might be in bed.” 

“ You forget Mr. Easton is a millionaire.” 

“No, I don’t. I think—well, it is very shocking, 
and I a Morton, and a Peters, and- with the best 
blood in the kingdom running in my veins. Butl 
think I had better tolerate them.” | 

“ T think you had, aunt.” 

He spoke dryly, and opened the door for her to 
pass. Just for one moment there came a very un- 
pleasant look into her face; a look so unwomanly, 
so unamiable, so thoroughly unchristian, that we are 


| glad to turn away from it. It was gone directly. 


She entered the drawing-room beaming with smiles. 
It was part of her tactics to adapt herself to her 
society. 

“ Adaptation is just everything,” she would say to 
her nephew, “the mainspring of popularity.” It 
was her policy, now, to be as neighbourly as possible. 

“Tam so glad! it is so kind of you,” she said, 
advancing to her visitors with the utmost cordiality. 
“ This is really what I call neighbourly !” 

“We have taken the earliest opportunity of 
paying our respects to your ladyship,” replied Mr. 
Easton, with his usual stiff courtesy. “I hope you 
are pleased with the neighbourhood.” 

“Oh, I am charmed with it! It is so peaceful 
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and retired about here. I love retirement,” said 
she, with enthusiasm, and yet giving a quick 
glance towards where Adela sat, entertained by Sir 
Frederic. “Come, my dear Frederic, I want to 
talk to Miss Easton. I have so long desired to 
make her acquaintance ;” and very gracefully, and, 
as it seemed, with perfect innocence, she dislodged 
him. 

Sir Frederic walked over to Mr. Easton. 

“ And how goes on the Ormond business ?” asked 
Mr. Easton. 

“Well, not so very satisfactorily ;” and he drew 
Sir Frederic into the bay window. “Sibley says the 
place is very much neglected.” 

“Does he?” 

There was distrust in the tone, and distrust in the 
heart. 

“But it is no business of mine,” thought Mr. 
Easton. 

“Sibley took the trouble to look about him, and 
see how things were going on. Sibley is a first-rate 
fellow, you know, though he makes mistakes some- 
times. The best of us may do that.” 

Mr. Easton was silent. Then, as Sir Frederic 
seemed to wait for an answer, he said a few 
chilling words about knowing very little of his 
neighbours, 

“But when you do know, you will be convinced of 
it,’ ventured Sir Frederic, in a tone of: heartiness 
which contrasted with the other’s coldness. “Sibley 
tells me he was very much insulted.” 

“Who insulted him ?” 

“Both of them did. The young man refused to 
see him, though he was in the house. This is not 
the first time either, Sibley says. And as for the 
young lady——” 

“Well?” asked Mr. Easton. 

“She pitched into him quite rudely and coarsely. 
I had to worm it ouu of him. Of course, a young 
lady never does wrong,” he said, politely. “Sibley 
is so very courteous himself—thoroughly the gentle- 
man !” 

Mr. Easton smiled. ‘What terms did he make? 
This is of the most consequence,” said he. 

“No terms at all. Would you believe it? They 
deny the existence of a debt I had against their 
father.” 

“Do they ?” 

“Yes; and refuse a really fair offer I made them 
for the estate. They would have had a good sum 
left after paying this debt. . I shall not make the 
offer again. I will not expose Sibley——” 

“Hxcuse me. What a famous view you have 


from this window!” interrupted Mr. Easton, with 
the air of a man who is being pressed too far. 
“I call it quite a grand landscape.” And having 
given the conversation this little turn, he contrived 
to keep it in a different groove. “I know Sibley is 
arascal, and perhaps I ought to say so,” thought 





he; “but I hate being mixed up with other people’s 
affairs. And what do I know of the Ormonds ?” 

“ Of course,” Lady Peters was saying to Adela, at 
the other end of the room—“ of course, I have heard 
of your act of generosity. How very good of you! 
It is just what I should have done myself.” 

“ Should you ?” 

Adela’s keen, sensible eye rather disconcerted her. 

“T am so fond of children. I dote on them. 
Pray, is it a boy or a girl ?” 

“A girl.” 

“ How old ?” 

“She is nearly two years old.” 

“Charming age !—so innocent !—so truly fasci- 
nating! I lost a dear child just at that age;” and 
the white handkerchief was raised to her eyes. “It 
was such a trial.” > 

“It must have been,” said Adela, quietly. 

“Yes. I have only one child left—a son. I call 
him my child, but he is five-and-twenty. Poor 
fellow!” and she sighed. 

Adela wondered what for. 

“He is so sensitive, my boy is—too much se 
almost to live. That is why I call him ‘poor 
fellow.’ ” 

Adela listened. The word “sensitive” struck her 
ear. 

“The truth is, he does not mix much with the world. 
He has always given himself up to literary pursuits. 
He is a musician and an artist. His pictures are 
beautiful !” 

“ An artist!” said Adela, with interest. 

“Yes. He is coming here tosketch, soon. I want 
him to make some sketches about Bramley Hall, if 
your father would permit.” 

“Oh, we should be very pleased!” And then she 
stopped. She had spoken with unusual warmth, and 
she checked herself. She was thinking of Margaret’s 
husband. 

“Charming people, Adela!” said her father, as 
they rode home. “What a very fine woman Lady 
Peters is, to be sure! She might be his sister. 
How do you like her?” 

“T can hardly give an opinion yet,’’ replied Adela. 
In her heart she did not like her. Something whis- 
pered, “ False!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MR. SIBLEY TAKES A HOLIDAY. 
“Tr is so seldom you go out, Sibley, no one can 
accuse you of neglecting my affairs,” said Sir Frederic, 
with a good-tempered smile. 

“T should not go now, Sir Frederic, for the mere 
sake of a holiday. People in these days,” added Mr. 
Sibley, “think far too much in my opinion of 
holidays. Bless me! what scrambling about there 
is all over the country!” 

_“ Ah, well, a holiday is a jolly good thing, Sibley, 
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I am not far enough off my school-boy’s days to lose 
all apprehension of that.” 

“ The fact is, Sir Frederic, I have a relative who 
is ill and rather wishes to see me. So I think it is 
my duty to go.’ 

“You are a famous stickler for duty, arn’t you, 
Sibley ?” 

“Well, Sir Frederic, in my humble way I am,” 
replied Mr. Sibley, modestly. 

“Go, then, by all means, and I hope you will 
find your relative better,” said the young baronet, 
kindly. 

“Thank you, Sir Frederic; and now do you know 
% little business matter may be made to blend har- 
moniously with this journey? I mean as regards 
that troublesome affair of the Ormonds.” 

“Troublesome enough, Sibley. If they had not 
insulted you, and if——” 

“Qh, never mind me, Sir Frederic—never mind 
me! I can forgive and forget as soon as any one. 
But it is your honour which is at stake.” 

“How do you make that out ?” 

“People might say you were afraid.” 

“It is not very likely to be said of a Morton,” re- 
turned Sir Frederic, with a touch of haughtiness. 

“T know you come of a brave race, my dear 
patron—very brave indeed, and if that great hulking 
giant, Luke Ormond, did boast that you might come 
and claim the money if you dared——” 

“He never said that, Sibley!” cried the baronet, 
flushing angrily, and his pride touched. 

Mr. Sibley shrugged his shoulders. “They say he 
did. It’s the popular report in the neighbourhood.” 

“How very impertinent of people to bandy my 
name about,” said the baronet, annoyed. “You see, 
the Ormonds themselves will drive me to extremi- 
ties. Besides, I wonder at their want of delicacy in 
a matter that concerned their late father, as well as 
themselves.” 

“It is very foolish of them. 
better have accepted your offer.” 

“T shan’t make it again, Sibley.” 

“Nothing ought to induce you. 
proceedings against them.” 

“But you forget that my claim would scarcely 
stand in law. A letter is the only evidence I have. 
In that letter the elder Ormond clearly recognises 
the obligation.” 

“But can you get no witnesses as to the existence 
of the debt?” 

“Not a ghost of one, Sibley. It was a purely 
private and personal arrangement, in which lawyers 
were not allowed to interfere.” 

“ Ah, a great pity,” sighed Sibley. 
absolutely indispensable in such cases. Sheer mad- 
ness to act without them! Now in my small affairs, 
trifling as they are when compared with yours, I 
never take a single step involving property or interest 
of any kind excepting through a solicitor. And what 
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is the result? I have neverlost a penny yet! Take 
my humble advice, Sir Frederic and——” 

“True, true,” interrupted the baronet; “ but what 
we have now to do is this: how can we,induce the 
Ormonds to part with the estate ?” 

“How can we? Oh, I think I can manage it, 
Sir Frederic, if you will entrust the business to 
me.” 

“But I should like to know beforehand what 
course you will take with them?” 

“Why, just this. I fancy if you cannet find a 
witness that the debt is unpaid, I can.” 

“Tt is quite impossible!” exclaimed Sir Frederic, 
laughing; “your zeal carries you beyond all bounds, 
You might as well try to remove a mountain.” 

“But I really do happen to know a person who 
was intimately connected with the Ormonds, and 
who was acquainted with their affairs better, per. 
haps, than they were themselves. He would be 
very likely to remember the transaction in question, 
and might be able to throw some light upon it.” 

“Shall you see this person when you are from 
home ?” 

“T intend to do so. 
my journey.” 

Sir Frederic reflected a moment. 

“T am sorry,” said he, good-naturedly, “ very sorry 
for those poor young people. After all, they are 
to be excused for refusing to receive so unsupported 
a proof. nd the affair may ruin them.” 

“ Very likely will,” said Mr. Sibley, coolly. - 

“Suppose I were to see Mr. Ormond myself, and 
try to talk the matter over.” 

“Tt would never do, Sir Frederic, never do at 
all,” exclaimed the’ agent, in alarm. “He is not a 
fit opponent. He is for mere brute force. Persuasion 
would go no way with him.” 

“ You think not ?” 

“T am sure not. 
to me.” 

“TI say, Sibley,” added Sir Frederic, as the agent 
turned to leave the room, “I am not a hard man. I 
don’t mind if they like to pay down——” 

“But they won't,” and the agent came back. 
“They won’t; firmness is the ruling passion of their 
race—obstinacy I should call it.” 

The young baronet walked to the window, and 
looked out as if lost in thought. 

Sibley wanted to push the matter to extremes. 
Sibley, no doubt, was right. Sibley knew better than 
he did. Perhaps it was weakness, this kindly feeling 
to the Ormonds. If the Ormonds tried to impose 
on him, if they were insolent and unscrupulous, it 
would never do to succumb. Yet he did so wish to 
live at peace with his neighbours. He felt so ten- 
derly towards the orphan and the fatherless. What 
should he do? 

Alas! for that one keystone in a man’s character, 
decision. 
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_ 


Sibley had it. While the master wavered and 
deliberated, and drifted to and fro, the man was 


gone. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
MAUDE SIBLEY. 

Mr. Srstry had once lived in lodgings, and had 
days of adversity. Fortune had been at odds with 
him; but that was some time ago. He had feathered 
his nest well by now. He had a comfortable house 
and acomfortable income. The income, people hinted, 
was made rather than earned. But people are apt 
to be ill-natured when a neighbour climbs up the 
ladder while they:remain at the bottom. Sibley was 
pretty nearly up the ladder in these days. He could 
ride his hunter when he liked; he had a nice little 
balance at his banker’s, and, on the whole, things 
were going very smoothly with him. But he was 
not a happy man, nor was he likely to be while 
Mordecai sat at the gate. 

He was foolish enough to let this circumstance be 
the fly in the ointment. 

He walked home briskly. He meant to be off by 
the next train. The man understood his master to 
the letter. He knew the generosity of that warm, 
noble heart. He knew the feebleness of the irresolute 
will, And he would not give time for the one to 
overcome the other. He would strike while the iron 
was hot. 

“Is my daughter up yet ?” he asked, with a rather 
different tone of voice from the one he had been 
using lately. 

“Yes, sir, she is in the drawing-room waiting for 
dinner.” 

The drawing-room was very handsomely fur- 
nished, and as large and commodious as that at the 
Tower, 

Sibley liked luxury. He was by nature of a soft, 
effeminate habit, and he had crept on from one luxury 
to another. 

He was a widower. His wife had died years ago, 
when Maude Sibley was an infant. 

It was rather a painful heritage which the mother 
had bequeathed to the child, incessant ill-health. 

None knew what Maude suffered. She might be 
said never to have been young. All her childhood, 
all her early youth, were spent in battling with some 
disease which medical skill could not lay hold upon. 
It was like a blight, which made her life apparently 
dreary and joyless, that is, as far as externals went. 

She was young still, but there was no beauty in 
the pallid, sickly face, and the dwarfed stunted 
figure. If, indeed, we except the look of patient 
resignation which shone from her eyes; the quietude 
of her spirit, the piety and trustfulness of her nature. 
These were hidden ornaments, pearls of great price. 

Her father did not see them. He never had. It 
was one of his sorest trials that the girl should have 
grown up so different to other girls. 








He wanted her te be handsome and brilliant and 
accomplished. He wanted to push her forward into 
society, so as to gain a more advanced footing for 
himself. 

He would not have cared what he spent on her 
dress, or how worldly and frivolous she might be. 
Instead of which she would sing hymns—he had 
heard the servants say so. And he knew the book 
which was her constant companion in her hours of 
solitude—her Bible. He could not make her the 
partner of his schemes either, and Sibley was always 
scheming. There was some influence which uncon- 
sciously restrained him. So that the father and the 
daughter held on each a separate course ; like parallel 
lines, they never met. 

Yet she struggled hard to be some kind of a com- 
panion to him; she would be at the head of the table 
if possible. Many times it was not possible, and she 
would lie stretched on her bed of suffering, where he 
never visited her, or attempted to soothe or comfort 
her. 

“It is not in my way, and Maude is used to it,” he 
would mutter to himself. 

She was sitting by the fire reading when he came 
in from his interview with Sir Frederic. She put 
aside her book directly. 

«You are late, dear papa.” 

She had a cheerful, pleasant voice, and she never 
alluded to her affliction, except on very rare occasions. 

“Tam late; and nowI don’t think I can stay to 
dine, I want to catch the train.” 

“Oh, you must have your dinner first. 
down-stairs, I dare say it is waiting.” 

“ It is as likely as not we shall have to wait for it. 
There was not a sign of breakfast when I came down 
this morning.” 

“ How was that ?” asked Mande, in a tone of annoy- 
ance. 

“ Indeed, how can I tell?” and he shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘ When there is no mistress, or as good 
as. none, of course the servants have it all their own 
way.” 

A faint flush rose to her pale, sickly cheeks. 

“I will make inquiries,” she said, gently. 

Maude had always ready the soft answer which 
turneth away wrath. 

“ Ah, I don’t know what good will come of that. 
Of course, when you are always in bed of a morning 
the servants take a licence. They are sure to do.” 

She did not speak, but the tears sprang to her 
eyes. 

“There! there! you need not begin to whimper. 
I can never say a word! I suppose being an invalid 
makes you se peevish.” 

She peevish !—Maude Sibley peevish! 
gentle and forbearing creature never lived. 

She wiped away the tears hurriedly. 

“ You need not ring the bell, I am not going down 
to dinner,” he said. ‘There won’t be time; I shal! 
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get a snatch of something on the road, and I lunched 
at the Tower.” 

«“ When shall you be home, papa?” 

*T can’t tell; in a day or two, I suppose.” 

He had buttoned up his coat, and taken his hat 
from the table. 

Maude had stood looking at him. There was an 
evident struggle going on in her mind. At length 
she advanced a step. 

“Papa,” said she, softly. 

«Yes, child.” 

She laid her hand on his arm, and her tearful eyes 
were raised to him. 

“ Dear papa, kiss me before you go.” 

He gave her a cold, hasty kiss. 

«* Papa,” said she, still detaining him, and speaking 
as though the words were forced from her, “ I should 
not have asked, but for one thing, I feel my life hangs 
on a thread, the doctors tell me it does. I get weaker 
and weaker every day. I might die, papa, without 
having the opportunity of seeing you, or bidding you 
farewell.” 

He looked at her with more feeling than he had 
shown yet. He saw how ill she was—how fast 
fading; and, perhaps, some touch of remorse strove 
within him. 

“T daresay I shall be home to-morrow night,” he 
said; ‘and now have your dinner, and amuse your- 





self with some nice book. You have one there, I gee, 
What is it?” 

He took it up carelessly. Perhaps he was glad 
to change the topic. He turned to the blank leaf at 
the beginning, and read aloud the name of the owner, 

He read in a loud, angry voice, his face colouring 
with surprise, “ Kate Ormond!” 

** What business has this book here, Maude?” he 
asked, in displeasure. 

“Kate lent it me, papa, a long time ago. We 
were schoolfellows, if you remember.” 

“Then I won’t have it—I won’t have the name of 
Ormond turning up under one’s very eyes. I shall 
throw the book in the fire.” And, with a passionate 
gesture, he flung it into the midst of the blaze, 
“I will teach you how to borrow books of one’s 
worst enemy!” he cried, turning fiercely upon her, 
every trace of tenderness gone. 

She did not speak. She was very pale, and she 
stood with her hands tightly clasped together. He 
went away directly, and she heard him ride off on 
horseback, and the gates swing back after him. 

A minute after a servant entered. “Dinner is 
quite ready, Miss Sibley ; will you come down? Dear 
me, how bad you look!” 

“Tam very ill, Jane. You must take me away—to 
bed.” 

(To be continued.) 








THE EVENING HYMN. 


N that sweet hour when we forget 
The hap and hazard of life’s way, 
~aP\z-) No hope deferred, nor sad regret 


Joineth our circle, when we’ve met 
In that sweet hour, the close of day. 


Then in our haven, home, there broods 
The dove of peacefulness o’er all, 
No storm from outer life intrudes 
To vex us with its angry moods 
In the calm hour of even fall. 





** For all the blessings of the light,” 

Our praise, we trust, on high ascends, 
And praising for each hour aright 
This may be dearest in His sight, 

This hallowed hour when daylight ends. 


Love! when thy skilful fingers glide 
So deftly o’er the rippling keys, 
What charm doth draw me to thy side, 
But Music, Love, and Eventide 
When daylight dies above the trees ! 
T. Hi & 








THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERT STAWELL BALL, M.A. 


PART I. 

T is possible that at some future time a 
History of Astronomy may be preduced 
by some hand as yet unborn. In it will 
be described the remarkable appearances 
which have been observed from age to 

age in the heavens, and the discoveries which have 

been elicited from the attention directed to these 
phenomena. In reviewing the epochs at which 
these interesting events occurred, the future his- 








torian may probably see fit to remark that the 
quarter of a century, between the years 1858 and 
1883, presented an almost unparalleled fertility in 
remarkable astronomical occurrences; that at a 
time when, more than ever previously, the mind 
of man was earnestly engaged in seeking out the 
nature and movements of the heavenly bodies, the 
heavens themselves, as it were, responded to the 
attention thus lavished upon them, and presented to 
the delighted gaze of that generation an unusual 
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series of phenomena. The historian, too, will find 
it necessary to observe that astronomers of our 
time, with the utmost enthusiasm and labour, have 
availed themselves of the prodigality with which 
Nature has assisted them, and have endeavoured 
to extract from each event as it occurred all the 
information which they could make it yield. 

This grand series of celestial wonders was nobly 
ushered in by the unexpected apparition of the 
great comet of 1858, which riveted the attention of 
millions of observers during the time it was 
visible. Magnificent comets, though many have 
been recorded, are still rarely seen, and our gene- 
ration is fortunate in having witnessed one of the 
most remarkable that has ever appeared. It cannot 
be said that this comet, splendid as it was, contri- 
buted so much to our knowledge as some of the 
other events in the quarter of a century referred 
to. Scientific means of observation were not at 
that time sufficiently advanced to gain all the 
knowledge from the comet which we now (eleven 
years later) know it was undoubtedly capable of 
yielding. 

The next event in the series was the splendid 
meteoric shower of November, 1866. It was fore- 
told that this display would take place, and from 
the observations made on the meteors, and the 
interest excited by them, a magnificent discovery 
was made, which revealed the movements of these 
bodies. 

Next in order comes the great eclipse of the 
sun, of August, 1868. This, in certain countries, 
was a total eclipse, and obscured the sun for a 
longer period than has been the case in any 
eclipse which has happened for very many centu- 
ries. By means of the observations which were 
made upon it, much valuable information was 
obtained, and the impulse which this event gave to 
certain methods of inquiry is still leading to further 
accessions to our knowledge. 

The fourth and fifth of these great events of this 
quarter century are still in the future, and it is to 
them that these articles will be devoted. 

The last occurrence of the phenomenon known 
as the transit of Venus took place in 1769, 
exactly a century ago. It is well known, with that 
certainty which always characterises astronomi- 
cal prediction, that the next occurrence will be in 
December, 1874, that is, about five years hence; 
and, what will perhaps seem remarkable, the same 
phenomenon, with additional circumstances of in- 
terest, will be seen again in the year 1882, just 
within the quarter of the century. After this a 
transit of Venus will not take place for more than 
a hundred years. These transits always recur 
in this apparently irregular manner ; there is first 
an interval of eight years, then of more than a 
hundred years, and then of eight years again, and 
S0on. The reason of this is well known to astro- 





nomers, but could not be entered upon here. 
Some, then, of the present generation will witness 
a phenomenon twice repeated, which has not now 
been seen for a century, and will not again be seen 
for more than a century to come 

These transits of Venus differ much from the 
other astronomical events to which we have re- 
ferred as happening within the quarter century. A 
comet, an eclipse, or a shower of falling stars, are 
splendid objects to those who witness them, and 
are of universal interest. A transit of Venus, on 
the other hand, is inconspicuous; it will be seen by 
those who look properly for it as a little black spot 
moving over the sun. It is a spectacle of no beauty, 
and would be thought of little interest by one who 
did not know the importance which attaches to it. 
To the astronomer, on the other hand, the pheno- 
menon is of the utmost significance; he is capable 
of eliciting information from it which, in the presenti 
state of knowledge, is greatly needed, and which 
cannot be gained so accurately from any other 
source. 

The question which the transit of Venus can be 
made to answer is, How far from the earth is the 
sun? We shall first explain what is meant by the 
transit of Venus, and how it happens; we shall 
then endeavour to show, as simply as possible, the 
kind of observations which are made; and we shall 
finally point out what are the circumstances which 
render a determination of the sun’s distance of pe- 
culiar importance at present, and the arrangements 
which it is proposed to make for observing the 
expected transits in different parts of the world. 

The word transit means “ passing over.” Venus 
is a heavenly body called a planet, the phrase 
“transit of Venus” is merely an abbreviation of 
the expression “transit of Venus over the sun;” it 
means the passing of the planet Venus between us 
and the sun, so that we see Venus,'by looking at 
the sun, as a dark spot upon the brilliant back- 
ground. Why Venus appears dark under these 
circumstances, though when seen as the evening 
star she is so beautifully brilliant, will be presently 
explained. 

The circumstances under which a transit of 
Venus can take place will be sufficiently explained 
by one of the accompanying diagrams (Fig.1). Let 
the body s in the centre represent the sun. Now we 
must remember that our earth and Venus are both 
planets; that all planets move round the sun; and 
that Venus is nearer to the sun than the earth is 
to the sun. Let the point marked v represent the 
position of Venus, and the innermost of the two 
circles in the figure be the path in which Venus 
moves. It goes completely round in 225 days. The 
earth being further from the sun, suppose at £, the 
outermost of the two circles is drawn to represent 
its path. It moves around the sun in 365 days 
(a year). 
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Now supposing the earth to be in the position 
marked £, when Venus is in the position marked v, 
then, looking from the earth towards the sun, that 
is, supposing an eye placed at E looks towards s, 
Venus at v would be seen in a different direction 
from the sun; but, supposing when the earth has 
moved round in the direction indicated by the 
arrow to a, and Venus, which always moves more 
quickly than the earth, 
reaches in the same time 
the position marked 3B 
between A and s, then, to 
an eye looking towards s 
froma, Venus at B would 
be seen in the same direc- 
tion, and would appear 
immediately in front of 
thesun; and since Venus 
moves more quickly than 
the earth, it would ap- 
pear to move across the 
sun. This phenomenon 
is called the transit of 
Venus. 

A comparison of a transit of Venus with an 
eclipse of the sun will prove instructive. When 
an eclipse of the sun occurs, it is caused by the 
moon coming between us and the sun, and thus 
shutting off part of the light. In this case so 
much of the sun is sometimes obscured, that a 
considerable shade is thrown over the landscape, 
or sometimes even complete darkness has been 
produced; but Venus, though a body very much 
larger than the moon, yet when it interposes itself 
between us andthe sun, 
no perceptible diminu- 
tion in the daylight is 
noticed. How is this? 
The answer is a simple 
one. An object when 
very distant appears 
smaller than it does 
when near at hand. 
Venus is very much 
more ‘distant from us 
than the moon, and con- 
sequently looks very 
-much smaller than it 
really is, so much so 
indeed, as to appear to us to be Jess than the moon. 
Hence when Venus lies between us and the sun, it 
hides much less of the sun behind it, than does the 
moon when in a similar position. In fact, Venus 
when in transit, only appears as a small round 
black spot, and though it undoubtedly does stop a 
little of the light from the sun, which was on its 
way to the earth ; yet the amount is so small as not 
to be missed in the brightness of daylight. 

A littie attention will easily explain why it is 








Fig. 1, 


that Venus appears as a dark spot on the sun, go 
unlike the planet in its more familiar appearance 
as the beautiful evening star. Venus has, like our 
earth, the pleasing alternations of day and night; 
her side turned towards the sun is brilliantly 
illuminated, the opposite side is in pitchy dark. 
ness. She has not even a moon such as that with 
which our earth is furnished to mitigate oc. 
casiozally her nights, 
When we see Venus in 
the evening, we see more 
or less of her side which 
is turned towards the 
sun, and it is brilliant; 
but when the planet 
moves to between us and 
the sun, of course her 
illuminated sideis turned 
towards the sun, and we 
only see the side over 
which the shades of night 
have spread themselves, 
then bycontrasttheplanet 
isseenasablack spot,with 
the splendid surface of the sun in the background. 

The phenomenon of the transit having been 
thus, to a certain extent, explained, it will be easy 
to understand the principle, at all events, of the 
observations which have to be made upon it. 
Suppose the large circle in the adjoining figure 
(Fig. 2) to represent the sun as seen from any 
place on the earth on the day on which the transit 
is to occur. The planet advances along the line 








Fig. 2 


marked a B, but we need not expect to see it till it 
comes in front of the 
sun, for, in the first 
place, its illuminated 
side is nearly com- 
pletely turned from 
us as it faces the sun; 
and even were this not 
so, the brilliancy of the 
sun would completely 
overpower the beams 
of any small luminary 
inhisvicinity. Butim- 
mediately aftertheedge 
of the planet passes 
over the sun’s edge, @ 
small notch is seen in his brilliant outline. This 
gradually advances, until the planet is completely 
on the sun, as marked at Pp. Venus, which then 
appears as the black spot already mentioned, 
| moves slowly across, until she reaches the other 
| side ab the point marked Q, then she moves off 
lthe sun. She again ceases to be visible, and the 
phenomenon is at an end. The time of passage 
occupies about four hours. 
(To be concluded.) 








(Drawn by Epitu Dunn.) 


‘‘ This may be dearest in His sight, 
This hallowed hour when daylight ends.”—»p. 86. 
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certain periods which are not inaptly called 
the turning points of life, inasmuch as 
they frequently determine a future career 
of either happiness or misery. Never is 
calm and godly advice more needed than at such 
times, and never does it become more necessary 
for the person that is thus advised to listen to the 
voice of reason and experience. The case before 
us is an illustration of this; for had Herod only 
suffered judgment to influence his passion, we 
should never have read of that ill-starred union 
with his brother’s wife, and, most probably, we 
should have been likewise spared the pain of the 
Baptist’s murder, and the story of Herod’s own 
untimely end. Let us turn to this page of sacred 
story, and call to mind the facts we have so often 
read 

On Herod’s marriage with Herodias, we hear 
of the almost simultaneous appearance in public 
life of the great preacher called John, who, 
by reason of the doctrines he taught and the 
rite he administered, was also named the Bap- 
tist. Everything about this great preacher was 
singular. To begin from the first, his birth was 
strange; for it was out of the regular course of 
nature, and had been heralded by a messenger 
from heaven. .At the announcement of it, the 
father of the child disbelieved, and because he 
dared to doubt the Almighty purpose, speech 
forsook his lips, and never returned thereto until 
the predicted son was born, and the occasion came 
for him to be named. Then, for the first time, 
the seal upon the parent’s lips was removed, 
and the aged priest pronounced the heaven-sent 
appellation of his child—John. To continue, 
all the subsequent life of this great man was 
in accordance with this strange beginning. The 
food he ate was peculiar; the dress he wore was 
different from that of other men; and he preferred 
for his abode the solitude of the desert to the 
noise and bustle’ of the crowded city. Thirty 
years roll by, and John begins his public career. 
From the neighbouring towns and villages crowds 
flock to hear him. The poor, who have least to 
bind them to this life, as well as the rich, who 
have most, were there; the Roman soldier and 
the hated publican; the cold formalist and the 
uvowedly profligate—all classes of men were re- 
presented amongst his auditors. Repentance and 
reformation is his theme. Earnestly did he exhort 
them all to mourn over their sins, to lead a new 
life, and to prepare for the coming of the Messiah, 
of whom he was the forerunner. Widely and far 
spread the preacher’s fame. At length it reached 








the ear of Herod, and the king desired to see | can lay himself under an obligation to commit sin. 


PN the existence of most people there are|and hear him. The strange prophet obeys the 


summons, comes before the voluptuous court of 
Herod, delivers his message, and for a time is 
heard gladly. Royal favours are showered upon 
him, but, strange to say, his altered circumstances 
produce no corresponding change in his character, 
Within the walls of the palace, he is the same as ~ 
when he took his stand in the desert, and bade 
the multitude who had come out thither “ to pre. 
pare the way of the Lord, and make straight his 
paths.” Despising courtly insincerity and fashion, 
he would have none of them; and so firm was his 
loyalty to Heaven, that he even took it on him to 
rebuke Herod for the sinful alliance he had effected 
with Herodias, the wife of his brother Philip—an 
affront which that wicked woman never forgot or 
forgave. The Baptist had discharged an arrow; 
it struck her; the wound it made was galling, and 
the only way that balm could be administered was 
by striking off the offender’s head. But Herod, 
irritated and annoyed as he was, could not consent 
to this, and therefore had recourse to the milder 
expedient of shutting Jobn up in prison. This 
remedy, however, proved inefficacious to allay the 
animosity of a cruel, vindictive, unscrupulous 
woman. She was determined to carry out her 
first resolve, and therefore watched ‘her oppor- 
tunity. 
“O opportunity, how great thy guilt! 
Whoever plots the sin, thou point’st the season.” 

We will suppose some months to have elapsed. 
Herod’s birthday arrives, and is being celebrated 
with a display of more than usual magnificence. 
Deputations of the chief men arrive from all parts 
to tender congratulations to the king. A great 
banquet is given, and in the presence of the 
assembled guests, the daughter of Herodias 
comes forward to dance before them in honour 
of the event. The dance over, the plaudits of 
the company ascend. In the pleasure and excite- 
ment of the hour, the king cries out that what- 
soever the damsel demands shall be hers, even to 
the half of his kingdom. And then the fatal 
words sound on his ear: “I will that thou give 
me by and by in a charger the head of John 
the Baptist.” His oath was public. He felt, or 
thought he felt, he could not say her nay; and 
thus the triumph of Herodias was complete. The 
demand, we are told, caused him much sorrow; 
but sorrow is too poor an atonement to plead for 
a deliberate act of murder. Had he positively 
refused to concede Salome’s demand, he would 
have appeared, unquestionably, to far greater ad- 
vantage in the eyes of his assembled guests and 
counsellors than he did by granting it; for no man 
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When she demanded, therefore, that which it was 
not lawful for him to give, he should have refused ; 
and that refusal would have been upheld and 
defended by all humane and right-thinking people. 
But he did not do this; therefore it is reasonable 
to infer that, notwithstanding he had at first sent 
for John, and heard him gladly, yet that he must 
have entertained a little malice towards him for 
the reproof he administered; otherwise he would 
have felt but little difficulty in postponing the 
matter, and ultimately saving the Baptist from 
the evil consequences of the bitter hate and brood- 
ing revenge of Herodias. The case of the weak- 
minded man—for we must call him such—is but 
an additional illustration of what we see daily 
taking place—namely, the facility with which a 
person who wishes to do so will fasten on some 
triviality as an excuse for his wickedness. As 
St. James says—“ Every man is tempted, when 
he is drawn away of his own lust, and enticed. 
Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth 
sin: and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death.” 

We now turn to the prime mover in this act of 
deliberate murder; and truly the contemplation 
of her crime is awful. Her example stands forth 
a dread warning for ever. An able painter, as 
many others have done, once took for his subject 
the death of John the Baptist. His painting 
represented a handsome, haughty lady in the act 
of receiving from a young and seemingly innocent 
girl, a dish on which was placed a splendidly 
developed human head, with all the accessories of 
pallid features, matted hair, and clotted gore. 
The eyes of the elder, Herodias, were fixed on the 
detruncated head of the Baptist, whilst an impe- 
rious smile of malignant triumph played about 
her lips. The case was different, however, with the 
younger, Salome. She was not represented. as 
looking upon the lifeless head of the Baptist. No; 
but with a countenance expressive at once of pain, 
remorse, and dread; and with eyes through which 
her very soul appeared to peer, she was gazing on 
her mother’s face. What a terrible illustration of 
the remorseless cruelty of parental guilt !—of that 
guilt which inclines a mother to cause her child 
to become a minister of sin, and make sacrifice 
of a soul and body to her own hellish passion, 
Surely the odious selfishness that could deprive 
a young girl of some innocent gratification or 
pleasurable enjoyment to compass such an end, 
cannot be too severely animadverted on. Language, 
in fact, is too poor a vehicle to express our horror 
of the crime—a crime that converted the tribute 
of a child’s reward into a death-warrant, and 
grounded the justification of a brutal murder 
upon the reprobation of the instigator’s sin. A 
child the tool, the mother the instigator; what a 
picture of human depravity! 





From a perusal of the original Greek, it would 
appear that Salome did not at once consent to 
prefer her mother’s demand. The words we 
translate, “ being before instructed of her mother,” 
imply as much. It was only after repeated efforts 
and solicitation on the mother’s part, that Salome 
could be brought to ask for the head of John the 
Baptist as a reward for the part she had taken in 
the entertainment of the evening. She had to be 
urged or egged on to it; and in this explanation 
one’s common sense concurs ; for who can believe a 
young girl so bereft of all feeling and humanity as 
to have at once acquiesced, without any resistance, 
in so foul a deed as this? The Baptist had at 
least said or done nothing to injure her, and there 
were many more things she could have desired in 
preference to the head of a holy and innocent man. 

But the triumphs of the wicked are but short- 
lived. Sooner or later God requires at their 
hands the innocent blood they have shed. It was 
so in this case; for contemporary historians relate 
some curious. facts respecting the subsequent 
history of this family. In one of these accounts 
it is said that Aretas, King of Petrea, the monarch 
whose daughter Herod had divorced in order to 
marry Herodias, becoming indignant at such an 
outrage, made war upon the tyrant, annihilated 
the army brought to oppose him, and that this 
misfortune was generally considered by the Jews 
as a just punishment for causing John the Baptist 
to be put to death. It is also related of him 
that, at the instigation of Herodias, who appears 
to have retained her influence over him to the 
last, he collected some 70,000 stand of arms for 
use against the Roman Emperor; that being 
accused of the same by his brother Agrippa, and 
the matter being clearly proved, he was, along 
with Herodias, banished to Lyons, in France, 
where, it is said, he shortly afterwards ended his 
days by committing suicide. 

It may be said that people who occupy positions 
similar to those occupied by the characters we are 
discussing, ought not to be judged by the same 
rules of conduct as other people in a lower grade 
of life. But really we think that the princely rank 
of those people only made them the more cul- 
pable in the sight of God, and that it is required of 
men and women in the higher walks of life, more 
particularly those occupying high cfficial positions, 
to be careful and circumspect in all their acts. They 
are the people’s exemplars, their legitimate guides. 
Still it must not be forgotten either, that although 
they possess these superior privileges and advan- 
tages, they are only men and women after all, and 
that their very privileges and advantages expose 
them to many more temptations and snares than 
those which beset the paths of their more humble 
brethren. Whenever they go astray, or fall, all 
eves are turned towards them. Their actions 
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make up the subject-matter of the history of the 
time, and their deeds show out distinctly and 
markedly “in that fierce light which beats upon a 
throne.” 

Without, however, determining the question 
one way or another, there is a common stand-point 
from which we can judge the actions of high and 
low, rich and poor, alike. That stand-point is to be 
found in the relationships of family life. Parent 
and child, husband and wife, alike recognise the 
sanctity of those ties, and happy the households 
where they are most fully recognised and acted 
on. We know that the example of a parent for 
good or evil is powerful, and the influence exerted 
upon the child is weighty. How shocking, then, 
to abuse it! Take, for instance, the relationship 
existing between mother and daughter. In the 
case of a father and son there is more reserve and 
distance; the relations between them are not of 
that close and intimate nature that generally pre- 
vail between a mother and her daughters. In the 
latter case, as the child grows up to womanhood, 
the maternal authority is softened by a loving 
companionship; so that the obedience which the 
child rendered at first instinctively, is afterwards 
rendered from a sense of duty, and the experience 
of a longer love. Their identity of pursuits renders 
the relationship more intimate. How powerful, 
therefore, is the mother’s influence, and how 
powerless the daughter’s to resist it, if it be evil! 

Strenuously, then, let parents watch and pray 
that they enter not into temptation themselves, 
that they be saved from the great sin of setting 
evil example to their children, of whose virtuous 
training God will one day demand account. Meekly 
let them learn of, and rely upon, God; for it is he 
who can alone give them light to see and grace to 
feel the nature of their vast responsibility: and 
theirs let it be to 

“Try each art, reprove each dull delay ; 
Allure to brighter worlds, and lead the way.” 

But let us relieve the subject by turning to the 
contemplation of what we find good and noble in 
the story. That we shall find in the part the 
Baptist played. Ifa hero be a man eminent for his 
bravery, one who, through whatever worldly vicis- 
situdes he may be called upon to pass, sheds a 
glory round humanity, then John the Baptist 
must be considered a hero. He proves it himself 
in his life and death. At first the anchorite 
prophet, in after years the favourite of a court, 
at the last a prisoner in a tyrant’s dungeon, he 
was in all these phases of life a hero. Quitting, 
with firm resolve and iron will, the busy world for 
the life of the desert, ke there fostered and fed 
those talents which subsequently carried him into 
the rank of the foremost men of the time, and 
eventually won for him the smiles of royal favour. 
This did the rude life of the desert for him; but 








it did more. As at first, it gave him a shelter 
from the tempting blandishments of the world; 
so, in later days, the training proved a coat of 
armour, that made him proof against the pomps 
and vanities of Herod’s court. Its riches could 
not bribe him, and the rank and fashion of which 
it was composed were powerless to enforce hig 
silence when duty called on him to speak. It is 
customary with subjects approaching the sove 
reign to be cautious and guarded in the language 
they use, to be profuse in their professions of 
loyalty, and studious to avoid giving offence, 
But John did not approach his sovereign after 
this fashion. No, he had a duty to perform, a 
conscience to acquit; and, provided he did his 
duty and acquitted his conscience, he cared little 
for the consequences likely to ensue. In rebuk.- 
ing Herod, he did not ground the rebuke on ex. 
pediency or seemliness; but simply on the 
unlawfulness of the life he was leading. The 
maxim of the world is, If you cannot approve, 
be silent ; but John thought otherwise, for, caring 
nothing for the world, or the penalties or rewards 
it has power to inflict and bestow, he preferred to 
speak his thoughts freely, and openly, and honestly 
when he felt it to be his duty. And would it not 
be better for the world if Christians would more 
generally adopt a similar course whenever they 
are called upon to acquit their consciences either 
to other? They would then appear more natural 
and more honest than they now are. Some who 
are over-anxious about appearances, spend half 
their time in thinking, even when they have 
decided upon what their duty is, how they shall 
be regarded if they adopt a righteous, straight- 
forward course of action. The truth is, their 
over-anxiety in this respect loses them many 
opportunities of doing good. Our duty towards 
God and towards our neighbour is plain, and 
should never be neglected for what the world 
may think. When that duty is performed, we 
may safely leave the issues in the hands of God. 

So thought and so acted John. Well, impri- 
sonment and death followed. But what cared he 
for the dungeon’s damp or the headsman’s axe? 
Are there not things more to be dreaded than 
imprisonment and death? There are, and John 
knew it. To be branded with dishonour, with 
cowardice, with meanness, to be an object for 
scorn to point its slowly-moving finger at—to 
endure that death in life, was far worse to John 
than the death of the body. Though his career 
was short, he had lived a noble life, and he died 
preferring death to cowardice. 

But the last scene of all—the funeral of the 
Baptist—how touchingly beautiful is the descrip- 
tion of it: “ And when his disciples heard of it” 
(i.e, the execution of the prophet), “they came 
and took up his corpse, and laid it in a tomb.” 
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There were no crowds present to witness that 
ceremonial, no gorgeous procession to form, and 
follow the great preacher to his last resting-place. 
What was done, was done with an absence of all 
worldly pomp ; a few followers who had been faith- 
ful to him through life attended him in death. But 
John the Baptist has a monument and an epitaph. 
As it was said of the great man who built the 
lofty dome that towers towards the skies, majes- 
tical and calm above the fret and rattle of the 
great city, “ Circumspice ” (Look around you), so 
we can look upon the Christian Church as his 
monument, and for his epitaph read the words 
of our Lord Jesus Christ: “A prophet, yea, I say 
unto you, and more than a prophet; for of them 
that are born of women there hath not arisen a 
greater than John the Baptist.” 

And now, to the reader of these pages, one word 
m conclusion. Follow the example of John’s 
disciples. You know what they did. They first 
laid their master in the grave, and then went and 





unburthened their minds to Jesus. To perform 
the last sad office over the Baptist was their lot; 
it is not yours. But probably you have performed 
the same solemn rites over the body of one you 
loved. For aught I can tell you may have buried 
a father or mother, a sister or brother, a son or a 
daughter, perhaps “the bosom friend dearer than 
all.” On that body being lowered into the narrow 
home made for all living; on the last sound of 
that bell which rang the disembodied spirit across 
the confines of eternity; as you heard the clods 
fall upon the coffin’s lid, as with streaming eyes 
you peered for the last time into the dread abode 
of death, did you open your heart to Jesus? Do 
this heartily, do it sincerely; then will Jesus re- 
ceive you as he did the followers of the Baptist, and 
like them he will incorporate you into that bright 
band of immortals, which, we are told, have come, 
and which, while the world and the heart remain 
the same, must ever come, out of great tribula- 
tion. 
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OF LIFE’S WORK. 
ROVIDENCE worketh by us all, though few 
be found to note it; 
| Yea, by the wicked as the good, through 
failures and successes; 

Each of us, after his fixed quality, helpeth the great 
experiment 

Which all of human race show forth to higher 
worlds ; 

Each is as a morsel for mosaic, duly shaped and 
coloured, 

To be set at his fit place in the pavement of Time’s 
temple ; 

And patterns of all kinds are tesselated there 

With every shade of difference in character and 
station, 

Till Life, with its changeable kaleidoscope, con- 
tinually turned by circumstance, 

Varieth human phases to the colours of Labrador 
spar. 

This man is used for illustration, haply, of some 
blackest dye ; 

That man showeth as a gem, of purest, whitest lustre; 

Here is a nation seen degraded, a dark, dread shadow 
on the floor ; 

And, in bright contrast there, a people’s sunshine in 
full glory : 

Nothing is lost, nothing is wasted, nothing is an 
ultimate mistake ; 

Wisdom, infinite and absolute, is the signature on 
all creation. 








No man knoweth wherefore he was born, nor what 

the full intention of his being : 

Whether for humblest uses, or a vessel made to 
honour ; 

For self-conceit, or conscience evermore, suggested 
wondrous capability, 

Albeit sin and sloth in most reduce their powers to 
zero. 

Perchance thou art needed for high witness, testifying 
some grand truth ; 

Perchance to serve a world by maxims of good 
statecraft ; 

Perchance to ripen minds by books, or gladden hearts 
through music ; 

To forward art and science, or to search out secret 
nature. 

Or a man may breathe a living sacrifice to cure some 
social wrong, 

Protesting for the public safety as its innocent victim ; 

Or, if of humbler lot, may bless his private sphere 

By diligence in duty, by humility and faith, 

By cheerfulness and thankfulness, and charities and 
prayers, 

And teaching hope of better worlds—the peasant’s 
princely heritage ; 

Or there is still another phase, wherein he shall do 
service, 

If wilfully hearthardened, as the galley-slave of 
passions ; 

He then shall work the warnings, and the judgments, 
and the woes 
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That buoy upon Life’s wreck-chart its rocks, and 
shoals, and eddies. 


Duty is the surely-guiding clue, and destiny the 

goal fore-ordered, 

And blindfold faith in Providence our simple rule 
for conduct. 

Trust in God and do His will, He still shall guide and 
bless thee ; 

Work the work before thee with all fervour at thy 
best ; 

For the little as the great delight in present 
duties : 

Thy Maker formed with equal care a fern-seed and 
a star. 

Be it high or humble, this. thy task is set by Him ; 

His glory and thy gain may be achieved though by a 
trifle ; 

His monads and His worlds alike are wonders of 
contrivance : 

All triumphs of design, and looked into by the 
angels ; 

And so thy least, as greater things, are tenderly or- 
dained— 

Thy very hairs are numbered, Oh, thou of little 
faith ! 


.A work is wanted to be done,—and, lo! the man 

to do it— 

To do, or half to do, or fail: what matter? each is 
ordered. 

We praise the full achievement, but Heaven may 
praise its failure ; 

We pity those who leave half done, where God may 
say, Well done. 

Servants may soon be called elsewhere, some better 
work to do 

In other worlds and other states, with other names 
and natures ; ; 

And here His artisans are taught, His working minds 
are moulded, 


And when full ready for their change those souls are 
called away. 

All work is not alone for earth, though here we take 
our bents, 

But elsewhere is there much to do, alike in good and 
evil; 

For the mystery of evil is allowed, curable somewhere, 
somehow, 

And looking like necessity amongst imperfect crea- 
tures. 


Here we commence, but beyond we carry on, and so 
for ever and for ever, 

Beginning that great race toward endless hell or 
heaven ; ’ 

But woe to the spirit of malignity that starteth 
wretchedly in sin, 

And joy to the soul whose young career is well begun 








I trew that the wicked doeth service, though utterly 

beside his will— 

Evil working good, albeit that ill servant meaneth 
other ; 

And God most rejoiceth in His mercy if sinners turn 
to saints ; 

But if those hearts be stubborn, He can rejoice in 
judgment. 

Gracious and patient with His creature, He still is 
terrible in holiness, 

And if free sauls rebel, their treasons must be 
punished, 

Even where such narrow treasons may have compassed 
wider weal, 

Through which the Great King’s realm may reach 
some higher blessing. 

Work thy life-work as thou wilt, He made thee not 
in vain ; 

But woe to him whose work is sin, for penalty must 
follow : 

And all may live in love, working the works of 
good, 

For evermore His mercy rejoiceth over judgment. 


Providence leadeth us, or driveth us, each to do 
some service 
By golden threads or iron goads to guide us or to 
speed us ; 
Each, though he boast of independence, is but as a 
trout upon the hook, 
And now is checked, and now drawn on, as the Great 


Fisher willeth. 

We may resist His touch, and that sharp steel shall 
strike us, 

Or we may yield and be obedient, and never feel the 
barb: 

How often in the story of a life, without our help or 
hindrance— 

At this place all things fail, at that place all things 
prosper ! 

And yet how seldom reasoning faith interpreteth the 
providence 


Looking for its leadings and suggestions, as listening 
to heavenly whispers! 

Go ye in this way or in that: be not as the senseless 
cattle, 

Nor kick, perversely obstinate, barefoot, against 

the pricks, 


The work of life, the toil of life—it is never the 
rest of life; 

This is not our rest, nor any continuing city : 

Life is a journey; life a race; life a weary pil- 

grimage ; 

Life is a battle, trial, work, and strife; but never 

peace or rest. 

They that have attained life’s ends, in wealth, or 





in goodness! 


fame, or pleasure, 
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Never rest in all their gains, but yearningly press | 
onward ; 

More wealth, more fame, other sorts of pleasure— 

Discontent is ever goading those unsated hearts ; 

Wise for them, and happy, if such discontent urge 
upward, 

But wretched for the worldling in his disappointed 
soul. 


A few speeches, a few songs, sundry tomes, or 

paintings ; 

Some fair sculptures, or a money-pile, or heightened 
social rank : 

Such, at the most and at the best, is chiefly seen 
life’s issue, 

And so the workers pass away, and leave their works 
behind them, 

All must so be left behind—suddenly, irrevocably | 
left ;— 

Cast off, as those brown-varnished husks that held 
the bright-winged sphinxes. 

Thy lands, and home, and pleasant wife; thy neigh- 
bours, friends, and children ; 

Thy books, amusements, and pursuits; thy business 
and thy pleasures— 

All must be left behind for ever on an instant call, | 

And then how slight, at best, are seen the poor re- | 
sults of life! 

Well, if there be not many follies, with losses, | 
sorrows, sins, 

And ulcers on the memory, and torments in the 
conscience— 





Better, if truly can be added some things of good 
and generous, 

Notable, whereby to be remembered, as having 
served thy kind. 

But for the mass it is all vanity—their work as done 


in life: 

Toil, and care, and guilt, and selfish searchings after 
pleasure. 

And, for the best how short of that perfection well- 
desired 

Is all our work, however done, and with whatever 
zeal! 

Thou canst but make beginnings; all the ends are 
too far off. 

No theme was ever yet exhausted, and no mind writ 
out. 


In all these topics I have handled, more than nine 
times twelve, 


| Each hath somewha’ lacking, somewhat faulty, some- 


what false ; 

The good ideal was not gained, and conscience goeth 
humbly, 

Dissatisfied with much of work so distant from its aim. 

Thus the painter always hath new touches to be 
added, 

The speaker, afterward, is vext for his forgotten 
eloquence ; 

The architect, too late, perceiveth how his plans 
were better ; 

And no high-worker ever reached the standard in 
his mind. 

(To be continued.) 








NOTHING TO DO. 


A HE title of my story is a very common 
expression, frequently used, yet it 
, has various significations. The head 
of a family often looks upon his de- 
=< pendent ones, and sighs that he has 
“nothing to do.” This is a legitimate use of 
the phrase, and simply means no honest labour by 
which a man desires to maintain himself and family. 
Many ladies have “nothing to do,” so they content 
themselves for the loss by going out spending money 
or gossiping. Young men who have “nothing to 
do,” often make a, still worse use of their time. 
Leonard Markham, the subject of the following 
story, was constantly using this expression. I will 
leave my readers to judge of his application of the 
sentence by the introduction of a short dialogue 
between him and his brother—one of many such. 
“What are you pottering about, Ned? I declare 
Tam sick and tired of hearing the noise of that saw.” 








“Then why don’t you get a book or do something 


to amuse yourself, then you would scarcely hear the 
slight noise of this carving-saw ?” 

“TI can’t be always reading. What a bore these 
long winter evenings are! there’s nothing to do, 
Heigho, what’s the time Ned ?” 

“ Look at your watch, you lazy fellow, that willbe 
something for you to do.” 

“Why, bless me, it is not eight o’clock yet. I 
shall go to sleep. Wake me up when supper’s 
ready.” 

Leonard and Ned were the two sons of a well-to-do 
city merchant; they had just left school, and were 
looking forward to the end of the vacation, when 
they were to begin the business of life by entering 
upon office duties in their father’s counting-house. 
Leonard was two years older than his brother, but 
not having made so good a use of his time at 
school, was not so well prepared for his new duties. 
Ned could always find something to do. As he did not 
confine himself to his own peculiar pleasures and 
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wants, it was his greatest delight to find out what 
his mamma wanted done, what would delight his 
father to find done, and even the servants went to 
him in their difficulties, knowing he would gladly 
avail himself of the opportunity to make himself 
useful, either in writing or directing: their letters, 
driving a‘nail in a wall too high for them to reach, 
or even repairing a refractory lock, or carving a 
pretty toy for one of their small relations. And 
thus time flew on. In the office as at home, Ned 
eould always find something. to do, helping others 
when his own work was finished, while Leonard got 
through, all he'was compelled to do; and after that, 
unless some excitement could be got up for him in 
the evenings, he. always wore a. discontented air 
yawning, finding fault with everybody and every- 
thing, because he had “ nothing ‘to do.” 

A few years after the brothers had. been engaged 
in business, reverses of fortune came suddenly upon 
them. A railway accident deprived them of both 
parents. The managér absconded, taking with him 
a large amount of cash belonging to, the firm, and 
leaving the business so entangled in difficulties, that 
by the advice ofan uncle, the whole affair was wound 
up, and each of his nephews were left to start afresh 
with a very small capital. Ned invested his share 
in a new firm which had been started by the head 
clerk, and as they were both agreed to practise that 
rectitude of principle and indefatigable] zeal which 
must, sooner or later, be appreciated by business 
men, it is not surprising that success attended their 
efforts, and that before many years elapsed they 
became wealthy merchants. 

_ Leonard thought five hundred pounds a large sum 
indeed. He regarded himself almost as a millionaire. 
He took fashionable apartments, lived luxuriously, 
passed the time by visiting every species of amuse- 
ment, till one day, upon examining his banker’s 
book, he found only one hundred pounds remained 
to his credit. “He now ‘saw ‘the necessity of doing 
something for a livelihood, and, having always had 
a hankering’ after going abroad, he took his passage 
out to Australia with the vague hope of making a 
fortune. Landing at Port Jackson, he soon arrived 
in the city of Sydney, but found to his discomfiture 
that although there was plenty. of employment for 
mechanics and labourers, that for a gentleman there 
was “nothing todo,” and each day as his purse 
grew lighter, he was painfully reminded of his old 
complaint. ° When starvation stared him in the face, 
he determined to find something to do. So retracing 
his steps back to the docks, he offered his services 
as a common sailor; and in this way worked his 
passage back to old England, where he arrived a 
few months after he had left it, reduced to absolute 
penury, but, happily, an altered man. © Adversity 
had produced a beneficial influence upon his cha- 












racter. He had been co long with actually “nothing 
to do,” that he looked forward most eagérly for 
regular employment. © He soon obtained an’ inter. 
view with his brother, who willingly took him into 
his office, and was gratified to observe that Leonard 
not only always found plenty to do, but that he did 
it with aJl his mind. 

Let my readers who like our young friend find 
nothing to do, try to remember how many things 
they might.do which they have left undone, and 
that true happiness is more often experienced by 
those who find pleasure in contributing to that of 
others, than by those whose sole idea is how they 
may best please themselves. M.'N. 





“THE QUIVER”. BIBLE. CLASS. 


46. A verse which proves that children are given 
into the charge of special angels ? 

47. What intimation have we, that it was more 
difficult to perform some miracles than others ? 

48. The Sadducees disbelieved in the .existence of 
the soul after death. ‘How did the Lord diepem 
their assertion ? 


49.. What: celebrated @nincien was appciaily eet 


apart to suffer for God’s sake, when from’ his energy 
and power of action we should have rather oxpectes 
him to be called to work ? : 

50. An army was put in motion, and a walled city 
beleaguered to capture one man ? fas 

51. An instance of the power of prophiecy attached 
to an office ? 

52. What was the immediate cause of the appear- 
ance of Moses and Elias at the Transfiguration ? 

53. When did the prophecy of Isaiah—‘ Lord, who 
hath believed our report? and to whom hath the arm 
of the Lord been revealed ?”—find a fulfilment ? 

54. Why was it that a Jew could not sell his land 
so as to exclude the-right of, future redemption by 
any of his descendants ? 

55. The time of the oe was seventy years. 
Why? 

56. A time of welding which the people cele- 
brated. by sending preseits to each other ? 

57. Where did -St. Luke-join’ St.Paul in his 
travels, described in the Acts? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 79. 


39. Habakkuk. 

40. Jonah. 

41. His sister. 1 Chron. ii. 15, 16. 
42. Gen. viii. 20. 

48. Saul. 1 Sam. x. 10. 

44, See 1 Sam. ix. 9. 

45. Ezek. xl. 3;. Rev. xxi. 15. 











